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Why does the author find it desirable further to clutter up an already too 
varied grammatical nomenclature with such terms as old and new (for strong 
and weak) verbs; short and long subjunctives (called by Prokosch, Roehm 
and others I and II)? Space is wasted on irregularities of little consequence 
to beginners (§ 268). There is too much tendency to reduce facts to general 
principles which have, unfortunately, many exceptions in practice, or which 
are of doubtful validity (§§ 32, 46, 86, 95, 289, 376). In § 29 the so-called 
"discontinued" forms of the present of haben are printed prominently beside 
the correct forms; another example of too much explanation of doubtful 
pedagogical soundness. 

Reviews are encouraged by sets of questions in English at the close of 
every six or eight chapters. Drill work consists chiefly of sets of English 
sentences; a limited number of mutation and blank-filling exercises; questions 
on forms; German questions to be answered. While not numerous, these 
exercises suggest lines on which the teacher can enlarge. German directions 
are gradually introduced. There is no reference list of strong verbs. No 
tables of declension and conjugation are given in convenient form for review, 
such as many teachers desire to have. A few good pictures poorly reproduced 
are scattered through the book. Special vocabularies are given with each 
chapter. The general G-E vocabulary contains about 2000 words; numerous 
section references encourage the student to look up the grammatical facts 
concerning form, pronunciation, etc. The book is very free from typographi- 
cal errors. 

(D) is distinctly a college type of book inspite of the statement on the title- 
page. Nevertheless, as in (C), some of the German illustrative material is 
rather suited to the child mind. In spite of the distinctive features its author 
claims for it, it does not become easily apparent how the text can justify its 
appearance alongside of the many excellent books of its type already on the 
market. 

J. D. Deihl. 
Wisconsin High School, University of Wisconsin. 

Phonetic French Reader. Phonetic transcription of short stories 
for oral French, by Anna Woods Ballard, and Edmund Tilly. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1916. xx + 39 pp. 60 
cents. 

The Ballard-Tilly Phonetic French Reader, which aims to inculcate an 
accurate scientific knowledge of the Sounds of French, by means of specimens 
of French in the form of brief anecdotes transcribed phonetically, makes 
use of the system of transcription, now so widely used, of the International 
Phonetic Association. The very useful practical Introduction contained in 
the first twenty pages, summarizes the essential character of vowels and 
consonants, linking and syllabication. One key-word, in which the particular 
sound exemplified occurs is given to illustrate each of the thirty-six sounds 
that may be considered as making up the complement of sounds ordinarily 
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heard in standard French. The symbol for what h is supposed to represent 
is lacking, the inference being that non-existence of any such sound. It 
may be questioned whether there be a slightly aspirated h in the ten words: 
hardi, hasard, Mro, haine, hideux, haut, haute, hauteur, honteuse, housse, given, 
at all events, by Passy in the vocabulary to his French Phonetic Reader, 
London, 1914, a little book quite similar to the Ballard-Tilly reader, and having 
an advantage pedagogically over it in being provided with a phonetic vocabu- 
lary, in itself always quite an asset for the study of pronunciation. In the 
list of phonetic symbols entitled "Sounds and Words" (page X), but one 
example for each sound is given. That is hardly as informing as similar 
tables giving two examples, divided to illustrate both quantity and auality 
distinctions of vowels and to show any possible variation in sound of initial, 
medial and final consonants. 

Vietor's tabulation of the consonants and vowels (page IX), depicting the 
unvoiced consonants in black type, the voiced in red, and the nasals in 
green, is quite effective. Not to be finnicky, however, your reviewer agrees 
with Sweet who says, 1 when commenting on Jespersen's idiosyncrasy of 
reversing what seems to be the normal order (that is from left to right, pre- 
cisely as in putting down in writing the spoken word), of portraying the organs 
of speech and of tabulating the sounds: "It is highly desirable to adopt a 
uniform standard order, for experience shows that those who have accustomed 
themselves to the one find it difficult to think in the other." Nevertheless, 
the Germans Vietor and Sievers, and modern English writers Soames, Jones, 
Rippman, Noel, Armfield, and writers on French phonetics like Bascan and 
Dumville, reverse the order of Bell and Sweet. It may be contended that the 
order in which the organs and related consonants come is a mere detail, and 
that it is immaterial whether they appear from left to right or from right to 
left. Experience in teaching, however, would indicate such a contention 
is not tenable and is absolutely wrong pedagogically. The American writers 
on phonetics Grandgent, Kempl and Pierce, by arranging all their diagrams 
with a view of illustrating throughout from left to right all the linguistic 
phenomena explained have made no mistake in following such worthy predeces- 
sors as Bell and Sweet. 

As regards quickness of utterance, the sixty-three short specimens of 
pronunciation represent: 1-10, very slow pronunciation with rare omission 
of e mute; 1 1-22, slow and careful utterance with e mute sometimes omitted; 
21-40, medium speed with a few abbreviations of vowels and a less number 
of Unkings; 21-63, fairly rapid pronunciation. Stress is indicated in the 
usual way by the sign (') before the accented syllable. Words that go together 
are so indicated by a slur (— ) joining them. The 1 facultalif, about which 
the novice asks so many questions, is printed in italics. A small round o 
beneath a letter indicates devocalization. Breath groups are marked off by (||), 
and quantity is denoted by two dots (:) whether long or half long. It would 
seem conformable with the principle involved on the use of phonetic symbols 
and signs to denote half quantity by one dot, as is not infrequently done in 
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some phonetic texts, rather than by two, but this is a mere detail. Both in 
minutiae and in general execution, the selections are transcribed with extreme 
care and precision. One may disagree again and again as regards the quality 
of the vowel in ces, ks, mes, des, mats, maison, etc.; one may wonder why the 
en in dijeuner (page 8, No. 20, line 5) appears with the closed sound of eu, 
and with the open sound (page 23, No. 52, line 12); one may question the 
quality of the a in climat (page 9, No. 23, line 4) and in many like words; 
one may question the non-linking of the t in the expression : C'est parfaitement 
exact (page 3, No. 7, line 11), and be thoroughly at a loss to determine why 
the n of nasals is sometimes linked with the vowel in the following word and 
sometimes not (cf =page 8, No. 20, the title:): /' Amiricain en Angleterre; 
whatever surprises may come to the mind of the industrious skeptic, he will 
not fail to find the most convincing authority for the usage in question, 
which represents with phonetic accuracy devised with rare skill the normal 
pronunciation of the educated Frenchman of culture. Not only is the linking 
of consonant with vowel shown, but words that go together, where one ends 
in a vowel and the next begins with a vowel, is shown with exemplary precision, 
hardly marring esthetically the attractive appearance of the phonetic page. 
These accurately transcribed brief selections fill in an effective manner 
precisely the need they are intended to meet, and are, moreover, a welcome 
addition to the scanty material of the kind that has up to the present time 
appeared in this country. 

James Geddes, Jr. 
Boston University. 

Advanced French Composition, by Raymond T. Hill and Horatio 

E. Smith. Henry Holt, 1916. vi + 187 pp. $1.00 
French Composition, by Moritz Levi. Henry Holt, 1916. vi + 
"5 PP- 75 cents. 
These two books are alike externally in that both are based on French 
originals which are set before the student as a basis for his work; both have 
questionnaires for oral work, and both have double vocabularies. The French 
texts for the first named have been selected from various well-known reviews 
and iournals, while Professor Levi's are no doubt largely of his own composition. 
They are unlike in all essentials as will appear hereafter. 

I 

The Hill-Smith book is for college classes, evidently, since both the topics 
discussed (e.g. Maeterlinck: Marie- Madgdeleine; The Interest in Lectures 
in France) and the difficulty of the passages would render it of small use ia 
most high school classes. In the college, on the other hand, much is to be said 
in favor of using such material for composition instead of the "travelogues,' 
numerous progeny of "le Petit Parisien and delightful substitutes for dis- 
connected sentences, which a "practical" pedagogy has called forth in abun- 
dance. For this book is intended to teach French literature and ideas, as 
well as composition, and the English texts, wherever examined, endeavor to 



